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Introduction 

In 199 L Lawrence Grossman wrote that “a new political system is taking 
shape in the United States. As we approach the twenty-first century* 
America Is turning into an electronic republic, a democratic system that is 
vastly increasing the peoples day-to-day Influence on decisions of state.” 1 
Grossmans forecast Implied a sea change in the way citizens would 
interact with* and participate in* their representative government; a 
revamping of the way Americans would 'do’ citizenship. Thomas Johnson 
and Barbara Kaye echoing Grossmans forecast, reported that “Internet 
Utopians* writing in advance of the 1996 presidential election* breath- 
lessly predicted the 'Net w T ould transform the democratic process by both 
increasing the publics access to government officials and their power over 
them.” 

Have these forecasts come to be? Has the United States — fueled by 
citizens’ increasing access to the Internet— become an 'electronic 
republic'? This article will explore the literature in several areas (e.g., 
political science, civic education* social studies education* instructional 
technology) in order to summarize relevant research on the nature and 
degree of the Internet’s impact on civic engagement and citizenship par- 
ticipation in the United States. The article will conclude with a re-exami- 
nation of Grossmans prediction. 

A Few Words About 1 Cyber Citizenship * and the \ Digital Divide 

It should be noted that this article seeks to report on the impact of 
the Internet on civic participation and engagement. As such, the article is 
not about ‘digital citizenship/ or developing effective 'cybercitizens. ’ 
Digital citizenship has been defined as “the norms of behavior with regard 
to technology use and thus is more focused on issues related to the citi- 
zenship in cyberspace such as the use and misuse of technology* Net eti- 
quette, and appropriate Internet use policies. 2 This is an important area of 
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study, but: is not the focus of this article," 

In order to accurately gauge the impact of the Internet on civic 
engagement in the United States, we must first determine the degree to 
which all citizens have access to the Internet, The ‘digital divide" has been 
defined as the gap in internet access that was first associated with socioe- 
conomic and regional factors (i.e*, poor and rural) and that has, to some 
degree, continued to be associated with racial /ethnic factors. While few 
would debate the continued existence of this digital divide, recent data 
have suggested that the divide is rapidly shrinking across racial/ ethnic 
lines, that socioeconomic and regional factors explain only portions of the 
divide, and that the actual ‘gap 5 may be overstated. For example, the U,S, 
Department of Commerce study A Nation Online: How Americans Are 
Expanding Their Use Of The Internet ; found that the rates of Internet use 
by the lowest income households (those earning less than 515,000 per 
year) increased by more than twice the rate of the highest income house- 
holds (those earning more than $ 7 5,00Q per year) from 1998 to 2001. 
During the same time period, Internet use by African Americans and 
Hispanics increased at annual rates of 30 and 33 percent respectively, 
with both groups outpacing growth rates among Caucasians/ A 2003 
Pew study also called into question the notion that lack of Internet access 
was wholly responsible for keeping some Americans offline/ The Pew 
study concluded that 20 percent of non-Internet users lived in homes 
with Internet access. These 'net evaders’ chose to remain offline for 
various reasons. Indeed, only 11 percent of the Few sample indicated 
having ‘no computer 1 was the main reason for not going online. ITS. 
Census Bureau data indicated that in 2003, 79.1 percent of American 
adults reported having access to the Internet either at home or at work/ 
and this proportion had increased from 26 percent in 1996, and 54 
percent in 1998/ Again, while these data do not wholly refute the exis- 
tence of a digital divide, they do suggest that access to the Internet is 
enjoyed by more citizens than ever before and that this gap is shrinking 
rapidly. More importantly for purposes of this paper, recent findings 
suggest that while “demographically, citizens who use the Internet for 
political purposes differ a little from the rest of the population” in fact 
these differences “are not as great as one might guess. 

The Evolution of the Internets Role in Civic Engagement 

When Lawrence Grossman wrote in 1991 that “a democratic polit- 
ical transformation [was] being propelled” in part by the ‘explosive 
growth of new telecommunications media” and the convergence of “tele- 
vision, satellites, cables, and personal computers,” 9 the Internet, as we 
know it today was in its nascence and the World Wide Web had not yet 
been invented by Timothy Berners-Lee/ 0 What Grossman was describing 
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was the evolving interactive nature of telecommunications in terms of 
'smart' television, and other electronic media of the time, Grossmans 
overview ot the potential impact of this new technology on the tradi- 
tional role of citizens and political leaders in the United States was 
remarkably similar, however, to the descriptions of the potential impact 
of the Internet on citizenship and civic engagement today. For example, 
Grossman proposed that this new electronic media was 'shrinking the 
distance between the governed and those who govern” and “more citizens 
[were] gaining a greater voice in the making of public policy than at any 
time since the direct democracy of the ancient Greek city-states — ” 
Grossman pointed out that interactive telecommunications made it pos- 
sible for “tens of millions of widely dispersed citizens to receive the infor- 
mation they need to carry out the business of government 
themselves.. 11 Not surprisingly* similar claims are being made today 
about the Internet, Does the proliferation of the' Internet— particularly 
in its manifestation as a widely accessible, interconnected network of 
political and citizenship information — -mean that Grossmans predication 
of an electronic republic' has come to pass? Is it already here? 

Certainly, the emergence of the Internet as a nearly ubiquitous 
element of American society has brought about new opportunities to 
enhance citizen engagement in democratic politics and to increase the 
level of civic engagement among .American citizens. To find a case study 
of this phenomenon, one needs to look no further than the 2004 presi- 
dential campaign of Howard Dean. Dean, a small state governor with 
little political capital became, for a time, the biggest news story of the 
2004 primary season. This was due, in no small part, to his savvy use of 
the Internet, Perhaps the Internet did not actually invent Howard Dean 
(as was proposed by Gary Wolf in a January 2004 story that appeared in 
Wired magazine), but Dean was able to move into serious contention for 
the Democratic nomination by utilizing the Internet for fundraising, 
communication, and, perhaps most importantly, getting input on his 
campaign from citizens via e-mail, blogs, 12 and chat rooms. As Dean 
himself put it “if I give a speech and the blog people don't like it, next 
time I change the speech, ” 13 

The Internet and Civic Engagement 

Did the Dean campaign signal a change in American politics brought 
on by the Internet? Are Americans increasing their political participation 
and civic engagement as a function of the Internet? .Are Americans voting 
more often because of political information that is now available to them 
online? Is political activism, or activism in any form, on the rise because 
of the nearly costless organizing capabilities the Internet provides? 
Political and other social scientists have been collecting data on these and 
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other similar questions since the 1992 presidential election* and a body of 
literature with tentative answers to these questions has begun to emerge. 

The remainder of this article will attempt to provide a summary of 
this body of literature. I will begin by first outlining what proponents 
describe as the potential of the Internet to impact the role of citizens, to 
increase citizens’ access to government officials, or to increase civic 
engagement. I will then turn to a review of literature on the influence of 
the Internet with respect to each of the following aspects: (1) voting rates 
and voter participation; (2) political information seeking behavior by cit- 
izens; (3) civic engagement (other than voting); (4) citizen networks* issue 
advocacy and activism; and* (5) the influence of electronic government 
(e-gov) on citizens. 

Potential Impact of the Internet on Civic Engagement 

Langdon Winner has written that “a persistent, colorful theme in 
American political thought is the conviction that new technologies will 
revitalize democratic socieuv, enabling citizens to command.. .the 
resources needed to become effectively self-governing/’ 34 Indeed, Winner 
argued, this theme has reappeared in nearly every generation since the 
nineteenth century and has become “a standard motif in the nations 
public rhetoric/' Winner described how' the building of canals and rail- 
roads and the development of the telegraph, the radio, and the television 
all sparked '‘enthusiastic proclamations that (these) innovations would 
give ordinary folks greater access to resources... and broader opportunities 
for political involvement.” 15 What makes the Internet different from each 
of these previous technologies? Should w r e expect the Internet to change 
the civic and political landscape when each of these preceding technolo- 
gies did not? 

Some have argued that the Internet — by its very nature — is qualita- 
tively different from these other technologies. Michael Delli Carp Ini and 
■Scon Keeter* for example* argued that the “Internets most unique charac- 
teristics — the marriage of increased information, targeting by providers, 
filtering and active self-selection by consumers and bi -directionality of 
communication— seem to offer truly new- prospects for civic engage- 
ment/'^ Perhaps the most powerful difference, they argued* can be seen 
in the Internet’s Interactive nature; the ability for a citizen to access infor- 
mation and act on it immediately (e.g., by communicating with other cit- 
izens, elected officials or interest groups; by giving money to a campaign; 
by signing a petition, etc.) “is a radically new feature of the information 
environment.” 17 

Given these qualitatively different aspects of the Internet, w r hat 
potential does this new feature of the information environment’ hold for 
the political and civic landscape and for civic engagement — for how 
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Americans do citizenship in this country? One of the most highly toured 
aspects of the Internet is its potential to increase voter participation 
through increased access to political information, 13 Proponents claim the 
Internet can reduce the costs associated with voting by providing online 
voter registration and by making it easier to gather information about 
candidates and issues. As Johnson and Kaye noted, "the Internet may 
have its greatest influence on those individuals already engaged in the 
political process because it reduces times and cost of acquiring informa- 
tion and makes it easier for those who want to participate to engage in 
politics A 19 Thus, such proponents argue, the Internet provides important 
online resources for the voter Some evidence does indicate that 
American voters are increasing their use of the Internet to gather political 
information, but evidence is mixed on whether this increased access to 
information has led to increased voter participation rates. 

Michael Cornfield has argued that the Internet has the potential to 
make .Americans 'smarted voters in four unique ways. First, because the 
Internet can accommodate multimedia presentations, voters can judge 
candidates on more than looks alone. Second, unlike some traditional 
media (e.g., television), the Internet allows the voter to set his or her own 
pace when gathering information about candidates. Cornfield suggests 
that such individual pacesetting may also foster more deliberation about 
ideas because voters can return, to Web sites and review information over 
multiple sessions. Third, both voters and candidates can use the Internet 
to collect information about each other and use this information in 
meaningful ways. Finally, the Internet can promote feedback on issues 
from voters to candidates and vice versa. 20 

Voting is an integral part of any healthy civil society, but civic 
engagement can, and must, involve more than simply voting. Indeed, cit- 
izens Interact with their government In a number of ways beyond voting. 
Citizens, for example, need to access information from their government, 
and they also seek a wide array of services from government agencies at 
the local, stare, and federal levels. The so-called 'E-government 1 has 
evolved to meet these needs. For example, as a citizen of the state of 
Indiana, I can use Accesslndiana (http://www.in.gov/) to renew my 
drivers license online. In addition, 1 can track the status of the latest edu- 
cation legislation before the Indiana General Assembly, and then e-mail 
my thoughts abour it to my state representative. As Stanley and Weare 
have noted, this evolution has been influenced by those who “tout the 
ability of technology to make government more efficient and responsive 
and to strengthen citizen participation by . . .lowering the cost of partici- 
pation and creating new opportunities for involvement/ 121 

Many have argued chat the very nature of the Internet — a transna- 
tional network of computers all able to communicate with each other— 
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holds tremendous potential for revolutionizing communication between 
the governed and the governing. The potential to allow average citizens to 
influence policy by enhancing their ability to communicate directly with 
their elected representatives would, proponents argue, compel “public 
officials, in. turn, [to] actively seek out public opinion through electronic 
town halls and online opinion polls**./' 22 Consider, for example, that in 
1992 few T members of the U.S* Congress had e-mail addresses and even 
fewer had Web pages* By 2005, every one of the 535 members of the 
109 th Congress had e-mail and nearly all had Web pages. Or, consider 
how easy it has become to track and comment on federal legislation using 
such political portals as Congress.org or Thomas (http://thomas.loc.gov)* 

The powerful communication resources of the Internet also offer 
newt and inexpensive, opportunities for citizens to voice their opinions to 
other citizens and to engage in grassroots organization and activism. In 
the landmark Reno vs. ACLU , the U.S. Supreme Court found that the 
Internet constituted a “new r market place of ideas” where, through the use 
of chat rooms, for example, “any person with a phone line can become a 
town crier” and “through the use of webpages, mail exploders, and news- 
groups, the same individual can become a pamphleteer. Issue-oriented 
advocacy groups have adopted Internet-based communication and orga- 
nizing strategies because the Internet drastically reduces the cost of such 
communication and allows for timely updates on important issues or key 
legislative action,- 4 

Proponents of the Internets potential for transforming political par- 
ticipation and civic engagement in the United States have built a strong 
case. Research in political and social science has begun to examine ques- 
tions surrounding this case. The results, at least to this point, are decid- 
edly mixed. Indeed, a number of researchers have reported data that 
have- — to a large extent-failed to support much of the potential impact 
claimed above. Stanley and Weare, reviewing research on these same 
questions, concluded that “in sum, empirical knowledge concerning the 
effects of the Internet on political participation lags far behind the theo- 
retical debate” in part, they claimed, because of the complexity of the 
relationship between technology and participation. 25 Hacker and van 
Dijk concluded that while a few r of the Internet proponents’ claims were 
supported by data, “most suffer from over-simplistic assumptions about 
human communication and democratic political systems*” 26 Cornfield 
also cautioned us that “first we must set aside the expectations that the 
Internet is a magic pump” that can increase voter participation and civic 
engagement. 27 Delli Carp ini and Keeter summarized these same concerns 
when they noted: 

There is little doubt that the way citizens consume political and public affairs 

information is changing. Less clear are the implications of this transformation 
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for the practice of democratic politics. Whether the emerging information envi- 
ronment will be little more than 'old wine in new bottles’... or will usher in a 
new more participatory citizenry and responsive government remains open to 
question/® 

Moreover, data from the National Election Survey (NES) 19 indicated 
no significant increase in Americans’ campaign- related political participa- 
tion from 1948 to 2000. The NES measures political participation as 
engaging in one of five acts: (a) attending campaign meetings, (b) 
working for a campaign, (c) displaying a campaign button or sign, (d) 
donating money, or (e) trying ro influence others. Results of the NES 
studies imply that American political participation has remained largely 
unchanged over the last 60 years. Indeed, Stanley and Weare reported 
that “ [d] espite the rise of television, cable television, faxes, and other new 
communication Technologies, campaign-related participation hovered 
around a mean of 32,5% when one controls for peaks in presidential elec- 
tion years.” 30 

Given both the persuasive rhetoric of Internet proponents and the 
cautious concerns voiced by other scholars, we are left with the proverbial 
question: Is the glass half-full or half-empty? The following sections 
attempt to provide a comprehensive overview of the research literature as 
it relates to the impact of the Internet on political participation and civic 
engagement. Perhaps, following this review, we may be able to conclude 
that the glass is slightly more than half-full. 

Research on the Impact of the Internet on Voter Participation 

Voting is one of the most common indicators used by political scien- 
tists to measure civic engagement. As Verba et al. noted, “[s]tudies of 
political participation traditionally have begun — and too often ended 
with— the vote,” 5 = Although I want to take a wide view of civic participa- 
tion— wider than simply voting— reviewing studies of the impact of the 
Internet on voting behavior is an important place to begin. 

Several studies have attempted to determine if Internet use was posi- 
tively correlated with voter participation. For example, Tolbert and 
MacNeil used multivariate analysis on NES survey data gathered for the 
1996 and 2000 presidential election. They reported that “in presidential 
elections the Internet may increase voter turnout by giving individuals 
greater access to political information” and after controlling for a number 
of potentially confounding variables, Tolbert and MacNeil found that 
“respondents who reported viewing online election information were 
more likely to report voting.” 32 Tolbert and MacNeil estimated that 
respondents with Internet access were 12.0 percent and 7.5 percent more 
likely to vote in the 1996 and 2000 presidential elections respectively, but 
no more likely to vote in the 1998 congressional election. 33 Tolbert and 
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MacNeil found that this relationship between voting and Internet use 
held across racial/ ethnic lines thus suggesting the “mobilizing potential of 
the Internet during elections, regardless of race/ ethnicity.” 34 

Results of other studies, however, were less clear about the relation- 
ship between Internet use and voting behavior. In a survey ot politically 
interested web users” Johnson and Kaye found that the number of hours 
spent accessing political information online was not a significant pre- 
dictor of voting. Similarly, Johnson and Kaye also found that respon- 
dents who spent longer periods of time online did not report a stronger 
intention to vote, 35 

During the 2000 presidential campaign, The Pew Internet and 
American Life Project 3 * conducted a survey of 4,186 online users. The 
results suggested that there was no indication that the Internet w r as 
drawing people— regardless of age — into the political process, Kohut et 
al. found that “controlling for other factors related to participation, 
Internet users [were] no more likely to be engaged in the political process, 
and show[ed] no more propensity to vote than non-users.” 37 A second 
Pew study, of more than 2,700 adults in the United States, was conducted 
to determine the relationship between Internet use and political partici- 
pation in the 2002 congressional elections. .Analysis revealed a number of 
factors that were positively correlated with voting behavior, including 
previous voting behavior, age, level of education, and employment 
history. .Among the factors not significantly correlated were gender, race, 
and Internet use. In other words, respondents’ use of the Internet was not 
a significant predictor of reported voting behavior. 38 

While the impact of Internet use on citizens 5 voting behavior remains 
uncertain, there is evidence that the Internet is changing the way 
Americans gather political information and, to a lesser extent, on the 
degree of political knowledge Americans possess; both of which are 
related to the practice of voting as well as to other forms of civic engage- 
ment. The importance of such information for citizens can be seen in one 
of James Madisons more famous quotes which contained the warning 
that “popular government without popular information, or the means of 
acquiring it, is but prologue to a farce or a tragedy; or perhaps both*” 39 

Such political information and knowledge is also important for citi- 
zens because research suggests that better informed citizens are more 
likely to participate in civic society. Indeed, Delii Carpi ni and Keeter 
noted that “research has found that better informed citizens are... more 
likely to be interested in and discuss politics; and are more likely to par- 
ticipate in politics in a variety of ways.” They went on to conclude that 
more-informed citizens hold opinions that differ significantly from those 
held by less-well- informed citizens with similar characteristics. 40 

What has been the impact of the Internet on citizens 1 acquisition of 
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political information and knowledge? Preliminary evidence seems to indi- 
cate chat, with a number of caveats, “the Internet is already having an 
impact on the political .knowledge levels of citizens who are actively using 
the medium to gather information.” 41 The 2004 Pew/In ter net study The 
Internet and Democratic Debate found that more than “40% of Americans 
were getting news and information about politics online.” 42 What s more, 
the percentage of citizens who are actively seeking political information 
from Internet-based sources is increasing: in the 2000 election, approxi- 
mately 7 percent of .American voters used the Internet as one source for 
campaign news; in June 2004, 15 percent of American voters indicated 
using the Internet as one source. 43 

Despite this increase in Internet use, however, the majority of 
Americans still report using more traditional media sources as their 
primary source for political and campaign information with television 
(78 percent of citizens) and newspaper (40 percent) far outpacing 
Internet use. Furthermore, the Internet has not replaced television as citi- 
zens primary source for political and campaign news. Even, those respon- 
dents who used the Internet as a primary source of campaign news tended 
to use it as a compliment for other traditional news sources — 99 percent 
of respondents who had ever accessed online political news also got news 
from traditional media sources (e.g., TV, newspapers). 44 

It must also be noted that the use of the Internet for political infor- 
mation is not equally distributed across the voting population; Delli 
Carp ini and Keeter stated that “the civic potential of the Internet is espe- 
cially strong among younger Americans.” 45 A Project Vote Smart national 
survey found that some 70 percent of eighteen to twenty- five year olds 
believed political and campaign information found on the Internet was 
useful compared to only 48 percent of those over twenty- five. ^ Data have 
also indicated that young citizens, ages eighteen to twenty-nine, are more 
than twice as likely as those fifty years of age and older to get political and 
campaign news from the Internet. 47 According to the 2004 Pew/Internet 
study, however, “this disparity is driven largely by the fact that a much 
higher proportion of young people use the Internet In the first place” and 
that among Internet users, “those under 30 are only slightly more likely to 
use the web as a source of election news. ..T 4 * 

There Is also some evidence that those citizens who are already politi- 
cally active are most likely to seek out and use online political and cam- 
paign information. Delli Carp ini suggested that the Internet may have 
the greatest influence on those who are already politically engaged 
because of reduced time costs associated with information seeking. 45 A 
1999 Pew Research Center study seemed to confirm this supposition 
when it reported that political knowledge levels were greatest among 
those respondents who followed politics and who went online for news. 
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Those respondents who followed politics 'most of the time’ and who went 
online for political news scored a full point (on an 8-point scale) higher 
on a measure of political knowledge. This interaction effect (politics with 
Internet use) was even greater for citizens ages eighteen to twenty-nine 
and was the single greatest predictor of participants" political knowledge. 5 * 

Several studies have called into question the basic premise that simply 
providing access to more political information — via the Internet, for 
example — is a guarantee of either increased civic engagement or more 
informed, effective citizenship. These studies point to the unevenness or 
information mat is available (he., the veracity of information Web sites) 
and the tendency for online information seekers to seek out political 
information to support points-of-view they already held rather than to 
engage in deliberative decision-making, 51 Levine cautioned that the 
“worst of the [political Web] sites make political debate crude and vis- 
ceral, reducing participation and expression to fairly meaningless mouse 

clicks.” 52 Norris concluded that evidence suggested that the Internet may 
serve to reinforce existing patterns of political participation, and perhaps 
even widen, the gap between the information, rich and the information 
poor. 55 Hill and Hughes argued that those who sought information on 
the Internet, were self-selecting— they only visited sites for specific infor- 
mation or to interact with people of like-mind. Thus, Hill and Hughes 
concluded, the belief that the Internet changes individuals is misguided as 
it only allows them to engage in the same political behavior, but through 
a different medium, 54 The 2002 Pew/Internet study polled members of 
the “online citizenry” and found that “on the whole, the opinions that 
online citizenry possesses when it logs on tend to be reinforced, not 
altered, by the information it encounters, and the activities it engages 
in/ >55 

In fact, Delli Carpini and Keeter cautioned, a broad general knowl- 
edge characterizes truly informed citizens, and the Internet can dis- 
courage the acquisition of such broad knowledge. Because most citizens 
tend to be political generalists rather than political specialists, “the popu- 
lation is better described as general information haves and have-nots 
rather than as a collection of selectively informed issue publics.” 56 Delli 
Carpini and Keeter argued that one possible impact of “the new informa- 
tion environment is to discourage the kind of information generalist 
quality that currently characterizes informed citizens” and that this may 
be because certain aspects of the Internet serve to “reinforce., .fragmenta- 
tion as citizens seif-select or are exposed to only those chat groups or 
other venues frequented by like-minded people,” 37 

Other research has also questioned the true impact of online political 
and campaign information on voting, civic engagement and political 
knowledge. For example, Kim, in a study of undergraduate Internet users 
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found that “there was no significant relationship between Internet use 
and political knowledge.” 59 While this study had a relatively small sample 
size, its results do call into question the assumption that accessing infor- 
mation online necessarily contributes to increased political knowledge. 

What of the political information Internet users do find online? The 
2002 Pew/Internet study found that of those who sought online informa- 
tion about candidates in the 2002 congressional elections, only 25 
percent found any information that made them decide to vote for or 
against one candidate. Only about one-third of the online citizens polled 
indicated the information they found online was somewhat helpful in 
deciding who and what to vote for. This proportion was down from both 
the 2000 election (39 percent) and the 1998 elections (36 percent) T 
Evidence presented in the same study showed that “online citizens, as a 
whole, are a dissatisfied bunch,” in large part due to the fact that citizens 
looking for useful political information were less likely to find it than 
those who sought other kind of information online (e.g., health-related 
information). 60 

Bimber, using Internet survey data from 1996-1999, found that 
obtaining political and campaign information online exerted no effect on 
voting behavior. “Even citizens who pursue political information (online) 
were no more likely to vote than were demo graphically similar citizens 
with Internet access who did not acquire campaign information 
(online).”* 1 Interestingly Bimber found that obtaining political or cam- 
paign information online was predictive of only one type of participation 
as defined by the National Election Survey categories: donating money to 
a group or candidate. Bimber summarized this lack of impact by stating 
that despite the greater access to information- — at lower costs— available 
to citizens online, “except for being somewhat more likely to give money 
those who make use of this information are no more likely to vote or to 
be politically active” and thus there is “very little ro show for this other- 
wise remarkable technological phenomenon in terms of aggregate polit- 
ical engagement.”* 2 

Research on the Impact of the Internet on Other Forms of Civic Engagement 

As noted earlier, voting constitutes but one form of civic engagement. 
According to Michael Delii Carpini, director of Public Policy at The Pew 
Charitable Trusts, civic engagement consists of: individual and/or collec- 
tive actions designed to identify and address issues of public concern and 
can take many forms, from individual volunteerism ro organizational 
involvement to electoral participation. Civic engagement may encom- 
pass a range of activities, such as working in a soup kitchen, serving on a 
neighborhood association, or writing a letter to an elected official or 
voting.* 5 
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What has been the impact of the Internet on forms of civic engage- 
ment other than voting? Again, results from empirical studies examining 
these questions have been mixed. Some theorize that the “civic web at its 
best... can foster genuine civic engagement both online and off” 64 and 
that “while not a panacea. . .the Internet may nevertheless represent an 
important new venue.., to counter declining civic engagement in 
America,” 65 Others are not so optimistic in their analysis of the impact of 
the Internet on civic participation. Winner has noted that the Internet 
has brought about a change in the “cultural manifestations of democracy 
but wonders whether “networked computing improves the quantity and 
quality of citizen participation/ Winner went on to conclude that while 
to a visible and vocal minority “the Internet is a godsend/ most citizens 
remain relatively unaffected by it and that the “participation trend does 
not seem especially hopeful.” 66 Gates, in his introduction to a special issue 
of National Civic Review devoted to technology and civic engagement, 
asked the pertinent questions: “what is technology doing to civic engage- 
ment and the building of community?” and “ what can technology do for 
civic engagement?” 6 ''' 

Some evidence has indicated that citizens who use the Internet are 
more likely to engage in new' and different types of civic engagement. The 
Institute for Politics, Democracy and the Internet found that 44 percent 
of online citizens (defined as a cadre of politically active citizens who use 
the Internet to influence politics and campaigns) were engaged in types o f 
civic participation they had not been previously (e.g., working for a cam- 
paign). What's more, the study found that these online citizens tended to 
wield a multiplier effect' in that their increased participation had an 
influence on the civic participation of others. This study also found that 
online citizens w r ere five times more likely to write or call a politician and 
three times more likely to write a letter to the editor than citizens w r ho 
w r ere not online. 6f 

Other studies support these findings. Shah, Kwak, and Holbert 
found that across age cohorts (baby boomers versus younger citizens), cit- 
izens w- r ho used the Internet for information exchange reported (after con- 
trolling for confounding variables) higher levels of civic engagement. 65 
Weber and Bergman reported that citizens engaged in online activities 
such as e-mail and chat rooms were more likely to be involved in a range 
of political activities than citizens wdio were not online. However, these 
results should be interpreted cautiously as the sample in this particular 
s tudy w T as sel f- sei ected . 70 

In spite of these findings, however, some question remains as to the 
real impact of the Internet on civic engagement. Indeed, some studies 
refute the findings noted above. For example, Jennings and Zeitner used 
multivariate analysis to determine that frequency of Internet use was sta- 
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training grounds for the exercise of voice— a traditional function of 
To q u eviil ean as so dad o ns . ” 71 

Proponents of the Internet's potential for supporting civic dialogue 
often point to the 'commons' nature of cyberspace. For example, Levine 
summarized Rheingold s description of the profound friendships and net- 
works of support that grew out of WELL, a San Francisco computer 
network that functioned — more or less— as a commons* 79 Levine, 
however, questioned whether the Internet was actually responsible for this 
bon ami % and concluded “there is insufficient evidence to prove that more 
widespread use of the cvbercommons would revive American civil 
society*” 80 Galston noted that it was unlikely that true communities' 
could develop in cyberspace but he did note that it may be possible to 
create voluntary communities based on similar interests (e,g*> commerce, 
chat rooms, etc*) rather than the traditional geography constraints. 
Because the Internet provides few barriers to entry and exit, people can 
form "communities' around "'interests rather than proximity” (e.g., buying 
a home); but Galston argued that this also means that such groups can 
never become true communities because individuals often use exit (he. , 
disengaging from the dialogue) as a response to dissenting views and 
because their individualistic nature does not foster mutual obligation nor 
lay the groundwork for sacrifice — two key components of a community. 61 

Internet proponents have also pointed to the potential of the Web 
log, or blog, ' Blogs are online journals maintained by individuals (blog- 
gers 1 ) and often updated daily or even hourly* Blogs often appear as a 
persons open diary, chronicling any commentary a person wants to share 
with the world. In this way, blogs have been touted as a variation on the 
syndicated newspaper column or a form of letter-to-th e-editor. ? Indeed, 
many bloggers post commentary on political issues and current events, 
and some blogs even resemble news magazines in the breadth and scope 
of their commentary (see, for example, Blog for America at 
http://www.blogforamerica.com/). Some argue that “the explosion of 
blogs has blown a needed hole... in the major editorial pages and the 
Sunday talk shows of the mainstream media. 62 Others argue that the blog 
lends itself to political campaigning. Rice concluded that “one of the 
major advancement in campaign technology this year [2004] was blog- 
ging, which [Howard] Dean used first and most effectively* 

Critics of the format argue that blogs, by their very nature, are anti- 
thetical to deliberation and dialogue because they are “atomized, frag- 
mentary 5 ', and of the instant” and thus lack the needed depth to facilitate 
deliberation. Thus, blogs may not represent “a new way of doing poli- 
tics.” 84 Levine noted that, in this, blogs suffer the same shortcoming as 
much of the Web in that “to a large extent, web pages seem to have 
become an inexpensive form of press release.” 65 
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ristically insignificant for nearly all civic engagement indicators and any 
apparent increase could be explained by an increase in engagement by one 
group alone: those already predisposed to civic engagement- In other 
words* rather than increasing all citizen involvement, Internet use led 
those who were already predisposed to be engaged ro get more engaged, 
while those who were not engaged, remained so .' 1 

An important aspect ot civic engagement is the degree to which citi- 
zens engage in meaningful discussion and deliberation of questions of 
public policy. Indeed, John Dewey used the degree to which citizens felt a 
desire to stand on their street corners to discuss and debate the Issues of 
the day as his litmus test for the health of a democracy. Dewey wrote “the 
strongest point that can be made about the even rudimentary forms 
democracy has already attained-,, is that to some extent they involve con- 
sultation and discussion which uncover social needs and troubles, 
David Broder has written that the key ingredient that distinguishes an 
anarchic mob from a responsible public is “the opportunity for delibera- 
tion.,,. It is the dialogue that makes for democracy ,” 73 The Internet, with 
its freewheeling, open source structure— chat rooms and UseNet groups 
are two perfect examples— would appear to hold great potential for facili- 
tating such debate and dialogue. 

Recent studies have called this potential into question, however. 
Charles White, writing at the outset of the proliferation of the Internet, 
concluded that the Internet did “not yet provide places for deliberation” 
but rather the Internet provided “places for faceless individuals to express 
(often, to shout) anonymous views.” White concluded chat true delibera- 
tion cannot be conducted in private, but must be advanced and defended 
in the full light of public scrutiny, not in the shadows of electronic 
anonymity.” 7 * Winner argued that unlike face-to-face disagreements 
which often end with compromise, the Internet encourages 'people of 
similar viewpoints” to talk to each other and when “diverse voices and 
viewpoints do emerge” they are often met “with criticism and harshness 
that is characteristic in some online discussions .” 75 

Is the Internet truly fertile ground for political deliberation? Sustein, 
in a summary of studies done in more than a dozen nations, concluded 
that when like-minded people engaged in discussions with other like- 
minded people both groups were more likely to adopt extreme rather 
than moderate versions of their shared beliefs. Sustein found that this 
phenomenon was exacerbated when the discussion occurred— as it often 
does on the Internet— anonymously . 76 Wilhelm found that online discus- 
sions were often dominated by a small number of individuals with similar 
ideas and ideologies, and therefore did not support real deliberation . 7 
Galston was skeptical of the Internets potential to communicate a public 
voice and that “it is unlikely that on-line groups will serve as significant 
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Research on the Impact of the Internet on Citizen Networks, Issue Advocacy, 
and Activism 

Anderson cautioned against several misconceptions regarding the 
Internet. One of these was the mistaken notion, in Anderson s view, that 
the Internet is 'essentially about providing information. . .to enable indi- 
viduals to make decisions, ” as .Anderson went on to state that the Internet 
was essentially about relationships, “interactions between individuals and 
individuals, individuals and organizations, and organizations and organi- 
zations' and that the interactive nature of the Internet '"makes these rela- 
tionships possible A 87 Anderson's view echoed Delany who stressed that 
“organizations across the country are learning to use the Internet for cam- 
paigns about issues rather than abouc candidates” and that this could be 
the “real Internet revolution.” 5 ® In an interview given on National Public 
Radio in 1999, Steve Clift of Minnesota E- Democracy argued that “the 
Net is best used at this stage,, .to assemble and coordinate, not to per- 
suade,” 55 Has the Internet proven to be— as these authors suggest — a 
fertile ground for networking and issue advocacy? 

Some evidence suggests It has. Jim Buie has written about twenty- 
two case studies of successful online citizen activism 90 including Nobel 
laureate jodv Williams’ successful campaign to ban land mines 
(http://www.icbl.org/campaign/histGry), and the Protect Our Heritage 
postcard campaign (http://www.ourforests.org/) that resulted in 150,000 
postcards being sent to then Vice President Gore. The continued pres- 
ence' of MoveOn.org as an Internet icon is a more recent example. 
MoveOn began as a response to the Clinton impeachment process. In 
1998, two Silicon Valley entrepreneurs posted “an online petition to 
"Censure President Clinton and Move On to Pressing Issues Facing the 
Nation.’ Within days they had hundreds of thousands of individuals 
signed up, and began looking for ways these voices could be heard.” 9 ' 
MoveOn has existed as a conduit for advocacy groups since that rime. In 
their own words, MoveOn exists because “there is a disconnect between 
broad public opinion and legislative action, MoveOn builds electronic 
advocacy groups. Examples of such issues are campaign finance, environ- 
mental and energy issues, media consolidation, or the Iraq war.” 92 

What has been the impact of such online issue advocacy"? Some argue 
that the change has been incremental at best. Bimber, for example, found 
that the Internet was “accelerating the process of issue group formation 
and action, leaving the structure of political power in the U.S. altered, 
but not revolutionized or qualitatively transformed into a new epoch of 
democracy.” 93 

What of the role of the Internet in developing citizen networks and 
in facilitating citizen activism? Taylor, Rent, and White described the 
Internet “as one of the essential tools for activist and nonprofit organiza- 
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tions,” 94 In their study of activist groups 1 communications, they found 
that activist organizations had harnessed the networking capacity of the 
Internet, and this networking had, to some degree, “equalized the power 
gap be ween powerful organizations and powerless individuals 1 ' and that 
“at the most basic level, the presence of activist organizations on the 
Internet gives them equality in status to corporations.” 95 Moreover, the 
Internet presence of activist groups was increasing, they concluded, 
because the Internet offered activist groups “something unique... an 
unobstructed path between publics and organizations.” 96 Using the results 
of a survey of Internet users, Cornfield and Ramie documented the rise of 
such non-partisan special interest sites as key sources of information and 
mobilization for activist and advocacy groups. 97 

Other studies have suggested as much. Both Bimber and Norris 
found that the Internet may have its greatest impact outside the realm of 
traditional political participation by increasing pluralism or by facilitating 
protest activities. Tolbert and McNeal studied the development of the 
Internet from 1996 to 2000 and found that the substantial growth in 
Internet use only hinted at its potential mobilizing impact. 98 Stanley and 
Weare reached slightly different conclusions in their study when they 
found that while the Internet might not have motivated Individuals polit- 
ically evidence did suggest that the Internet opened up Issue networks to 
new voices and interests," 

Perhaps the most famous episode of online networking and citizen 
activism involved Howard Deans 2004 presidential campaign. Very early 
In his campaign, Dean's advisors saw the potential for using the Internet 
to recruit people to the campaign, specifically the Web site Meetup. com. 
Meetup.com coordinates and organizes groups whose interests range from 
scrapbooking in Singapore to political activism. These groups (including 
the Dean group) organized gatherings nationwide as a way to introduce 
themselves, or to ‘meetup.’ By the time Dean’s campaign had run its 
course, more than 1 50,000 people had been recruited to the campaign via 
Meetup.com, Dean’s campaign manager, joe Tripp i stated “the largest 
component spreading the word— both in money and organization— are 
the Meetup folks. Meetup has been incredible, just incredible.” 100 

Cornfield provided a compelling case study of Internet-based 
activism, both pro and con. He described his Web-based efforts to orga- 
nize a protest of the runway policies of Washington National (now 
Reagan National) airport in Washington, D.C. His quest started with 
enthusiasm for, as he stated: 

I thought the Internet would help me find, consolidate, and motivate this coali- 
tion. No senator could bo trie up this decentralized network. I saw individuals 

communicating bach and forth at will Then, at the dick of a mouse, the 

coalition would spring to life, showering dollars, talking points, and pledged 
votes at the next election..,. Was this too much to expect? I would not know 
unless I tried.. 3 01 
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Apparently, in Cornfields case, it was too much to expect. After nearly of 
year of attempting to mobilize and organize, Cornfields CAAN (Citizens 
for the Abatement of Aircraft Noise) was unsuccessful at getting the 
runway policy changed. Cornfield drew T several lessons from this experi- 
ence and not all of them bode well for those who see the Internet as a 
giant vehicle for citizen activism. Cornfield concluded that while the 
Internet supplied him and his group with access ro all sorts of “keyword 
knowledge' —the information they needed to wage their fight — it did 
nothing to increase their ’‘password knowledge”- — their understanding of, 
and access to, the policy-making segment of the government. Without 
this password knowledge, Cornfield argued, the Internet cannot con- 
tribute much to the success of activists. Cornfield concluded that 
“realism bids u$ not to rely solely on bypassing the political system.” 102 

Research on the Rise of E-Government (e-gov) 

What exactly is e-gov? Curtin defined e-gov as “all forms of informa- 
tion and communication technology by which governments and their 
agents enhance operations, the delivery of services . . . citizen engagement 
and participation, and the very process of governance.” 103 What has been 
the promise of information technology in the practice of governance? 
What impact has the Internet had on how citizens and their governments 
interact? 

Proponents of e-gov argue that its promise is significant. Toregas 
found that e-gov could “become a way for our federal, intergovernmental 
system to align itself. . .so that every voice is heard, every resource identi- 
fied and wisely invested.” 104 Toregas went on to note that “the ease with 
which e-gov makes it possible for citizens to contact a government official 
will result in profuse expression of opinion and concern.” 105 Others have 
argued that e-gov can work to make our federal government more respon- 
sive to citizens because Internet technology makes it easier for citizens to 
register opinions on national public policy in ways unheard of even a 
decade ago. Moreover, the Internet can provide citizens with much 
needed information to make intelligent decisions on such issues. 106 Curtin 
et ah concluded that recent studies have found that, “by its nature, e-gov- 
ernment makes all government activities everywhere more responsive to 
real citizen needs... Irrespective of whether governments are presently 
democratic or not.”' 07 

Citizens themselves have begun to see the potential benefits of e-gov. 
For example, in a 2002 study by the Council on Excellence in 
Government 64 percent of citizens believed that e-gov would have a posi- 
tive impact on government operations, and 78 percent believed that e-gov 
would improve the United States preparedness for national emergencies. 
The same study found char 56 percent of all Americans (and 76 percent 
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of frequent Internet users) had visited a government Web site, A majority 
of government leaders (64 percent) also believed that e-gov would have a 
positive impact, 106 

A second study by the Council on Excellence in Government — con- 
ducted in 2003— found that citizens reported tangible benefits to using 
e-gov* Seventy-five percent of citizens who used e-gov in some form 
believed it made it more convenient and easier to stay informed and 67 
percent felt it made conducting transactions with government easier, 109 
One example of this can be seen in the city of Indianapolis Web portal. 
The portal provides 'almost seamless integration of agency and depart- 
ment functions.” 110 The e-gov resources are so comprehensive, that former 
Indianapolis Mayor Stephen Goldsmith asked publicly why, in the future, 
any citizen would have need of a trip to city hall 3 31 

A second case study of successful e-gov can be seen in Washington s 
State Department of Licensing, Stephens reported that the Department 
began its efforts by posting the master business license application and 
has now expanded its efforts to online applications for driver s licenses 
and license plate renewals for all 5-5 million Washington residents. The 
result has been a significant decrease in time each citizen must spend at 
the Department and a decrease in the resources needed to serve each 
applicant. 112 

However, some evidence has indicated that e-gov (particularly at the 
local and state government level) may not be as prevalent as these clear 
success stories would indicate. Fountain found that only twenty- four 
states provided Internet access to key services such as license renewal and 
tax filing. The most common Internet service provided, in fact, was 
applying for a government job (thirty- two states). 113 Musso in a study of 
270 municipal Web sites in California, found that most municipal sites 
provided very few r features and lacked a clear mission, and these short- 
comings prevented any meaningful change in the way citizens interacted 
with their local governments. 314 

A 2004 Pew Internet and American Life study concluded that “e-gov 
is not yet the ‘killer app among available tools to contact government.” 115 
The study found that the Internet's main benefit was in arming citizens 
with more information and that this did help citizens navigate through 
government more efficiently Only 37 percent of government patrons/ 
however, preferred e-mail or Internet contact with government, with 53 
percent still preferring contact by phone. In addition, the study con- 
cluded, not al! problems lend themselves easily to e-gov solutions; u real- 
time interaction is preferred when people have urgent or complex 
problems to sort out with government.” 516 

Some have theorized that e-gov may itself be antithetical to the 
democratic process — at least as it has become manifest in the American 
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case. Nuget noted that, “unlike the Internet, American political institu- 
tions are not built for speed. The deliberative process of a legislative body 
is not intended to be efficient; indeed it would suffer from being made 
soT 137 White also asked whether the assumption that more direct contact 
with — and influence of— elected officials (a move to more 'direct’ democ- 
racy, If you will) ran counter to the version of American Federalism out- 
lined in the ITS* Constitution . 333 Grossman pointed out that calls for a 
more direct democracy, via the Internet, have failed to consider that such 
a democracy was something the founders feared. Indeed, the founders 
specifically addressed fears of a tyranny of the masses by creating a 
republic. 1 ^ Noted political theorist Robert Dahl has written that the 
capacity of new technology to make information about public issues 
instantaneously available to citizens Tan be used to damage democratic 
values and the democratic process, or it can be used to promote them" 
and that it will take a “conscious and deliberate effort” to make new tech- 
nology such as e-gov work for, rather chan against, democracy . 1 20 

Perhaps these results should come as no surprise. As Nugent noted, 
“for all its importance, the Internet has not remade the .American political 
landscape .” 121 This was due, in part, McChesney concluded, to the fact 
that: 

Every new electronic media technology this century, From him, AM radio, 
shortwave radio, and facsimile broadcasting to FM radio, terrestrial television 
broadcasting, cable TV, and satellite broadcasting, has spawned similar utopian 
notions. In each case, to varying degrees, visionaries have told us how these new 
magical technologies... would open the way for a more egalitarian and just 
society . 122 


Conclusions 

What, if any, conclusions can we take from this review? Clearly the 
evidence reviewed suggests a very mixed bag of results. It does seem safe 
to conclude, however, that the impact of the Internet on civic engage- 
ment has not met the expectations of its proponents. Indeed, a number of 
more recent studies have called into question some of the basic assump- 
tions of these proponents. For example, several studies have found that 
those who used the Internet to access political information were no more 
likely to vote or to participate in. other forms of civic engagement than 
those who did not use the Internet, On a more positive note, evidence has 
suggested that the Internet has begun to function as a communication 
network for grassroots organizations and activist networks. Clearly, the 
explosion of issue advocacy group Web sites supports these findings. 

If civic engagement requires discourse and dialogue, however, then 
the Internet appears to have failed, ironically, to advance this type of par- 
ticipation as well. The evidence suggests that this kind of deliberation is 
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often actively squelched in the political chat rooms that abound in cyber- 
space. Moreover* because those who populate these political chat rooms 
tend to be swayed to more (and not less) extreme positions* these chat 
rooms appear to function less like marketplaces for ideas and more like 
training grounds for ideologues on both sides of the political spectrum. 
Finally, evidence suggests that a number of citizens are engaging with 
their elected officials at the local* state* and federal level via e-gov. 
Whether renewing a drivers license online or e-mailing a senator* many 
citizens have established stronger contact with their government through 
the Internet, In spite of this* however, the promise of e-gov appears to 
have remained largely unfulfilled. 

So is the glass half- full or half-empty? At this point* while still diffi- 
cult to say, I find myself coming down on the half-empty side of the 
ledger. Given the high expectations associated with the evolution of the 
Internet (perhaps too high), its marginal impact on civic engagement 
seems especially small. Indeed, a number of studies have characterized the 
impact of the Internet on civic engagement as simply “old wine in new 
bottles.” In other words, evidence has indicated that the Internet has 
become a useful tool for those who are already civically active, but has 
done little to encourage increased participation among the rest of the citi- 
zenry. 

Thus* it seems safe to draw one final conclusion: that Grossmans 
electronic republic’ has, for the most part, failed to come to fruition. All 
fanfare aside* current evidence suggests that the Internet has been respon- 
sible for bringing about* at best* only marginal changes in the way 
Americans 'do' citizenship. The majority of empirical studies that have 
been conducted suggest that citizens' use of the Internet— in its many 
varied forms — has had little impact on the quantity and quality of most 
American s civic engagement. Clearly, Gross mans lofty vision of an elec- 
tronic republic where 'through the use of increasingly sophisticated two- 
way, . , communications networks” citizens will be able to “participate 
directly in the making of law r s and policies by which they are governed” 
has not come to pass. In fact, the emergence of Internet technologies has 
had exactly the same impact on levels of .American civic engagement as 
did the telegraph* the telephone, and television: little to none. Levels of 
most aspects of civic engagement have not increased in appreciable ways 
since the advent of the Internet, and the areas where civic engagement 
may have increased may not necessarily have a positive impact (e,g., the 
tendency of chat rooms to be populated only by like-minded people; 
facilitating increased campaign contributions, etc,). It is certainly possible 
that new research conducted on data concerning the presidential election 
of 2004 will alter these findings. It very well may be that new studies will 
show significant increases in civic engagement associated with Internet 
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use, thus increasing the glass to more than half- full; but that is not the 
current case. Up until this point, the somewhat utopian expectation that 
our civic society could be improved simply by “add[ing] Internet and stir” 
has not been realized — as Winner concluded “what we are witnessing Is 
not the revitalization of democratic politics ' 3 because, unfortunately, “the 
Internet has done little so far to affect the fundamental ways that society 
is governed .” 123 
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